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The Greeks had a number of ways of, as they saw it, telling the future. First there were 
oracles, answers given by a priest or priestess at an established shrine and centre of 
prophecy. The most famous of these were the Delphic Oracle or the Oracle at Dodona in 
north-west Greece. Then there were 'informal' prophecies, those given by individual holy 
men. Some of these, men like Bacis or Musaeus, were almost legendary figures from the 
archaic past, whose sayings were gathered together into collections still consulted after 
their deaths. But there were also living prophets: Thucydides describes, for example, how 
the people of Athens had relied on such prophets for encouragement in their expedition 
against Sicily during the Peloponnesian War and then turned against them after its failure. 
The future could also be interpreted by means of observing a whole range of omens: the 
shape made by birds in the sky, natural miracles such as earthquakes or thunderstorms, or 
accidental remarks which turned out with hindsight to have been true. Then there were 
dreams. Greeks believed that gods spoke to them in their dreams. Sometimes they even 
slept in temples in order to attract dreams (a procedure known as 'incubation'). 

Nowadays we doubt the truth of such 'signs'. We look for alternative, scientific explanations 
for earthquakes or storms. We suppose that the oracles were all written after the events 
they 'foretell'. We accept that dreams might tell us about our subconscious fears or desires 
but not the future. How, though, did the Greeks themselves understand oracles or dreams? 
Did they ask the same cynical questions that we would ask? And if so, what answers would 
they have given to those questions? How did they believe in oracles? 

Dreams and prophecies 

I am going to focus on one author, the historian Herodotus. Herodotus is a mine of stories 
about oracles, omens, and dreams. And, though he believes that oracles and dreams can 
accurately foretell the future, he also acknowledges and gives space in his Histories to more 
sceptical points of view. For example, after the Persian king Xerxes has been convinced by a 
dream that he must invade Greece, he reports Xerxes' uncle Artabanus as telling the king 
not to read so much significance into his dreams: dreams, he says, are just reflections of 
what you are worrying about during the day; there is nothing divine about them. He does, 
however, agree to a plan of Xerxes' to test the truth of his dreams: to put on the king's 
clothes, sit on his throne, and sleep in his bed, to see if the dream came to him too. The 
dream indeed came to Artabanus, and tells him that he will not escape punishment for his 



attempt to avoid fate; the dream was about to put hot irons in Artabanus' eyes when he 
leapt from the bed, and ran to Xerxes to tell him of how some 'heaven-sent destruction 1 was 
about to overcome the Greeks. 

Herodotus is also aware of sceptical attitudes to prophecy, but he will not accept such ideas 
himself. 'As for prophecies', he says, 'I cannot deny their truth, for I do not want to set at 
nothing prophecies that speak so clearly when I look at matters like these ... When I look at 
matters like these and see how clearly Bacis has spoken, I do not dare myself to speak in 
denial of prophecies, nor will I take that attitude from another.' Even if there are only few 
incontrovertible cases of 'clear' prophecies, these should be enough, Herodotus seems to 
feel, to convince one to give the benefit of the doubt to prophecy as a whole. 

What, however, does he mean by 'clear'? Does he mean those which are clear in the 
language which they use, in other words unambiguous prophecies? Or does he mean those 
which with hindsight turn out to have been clear, in other words, true prophecies. The 
second possibility is more likely. The Greeks believed that oracles were by nature 
ambiguous, and they saw nothing surprising in this. As the philosopher Heraclitus famously 
said, 'the god does not speak clearly, nor does he obscure, but he gives signs'. These signs 
needed interpretation, and the interpretation of oracles was considered to be the 
responsibility of men. The best illustration of this is the story of Croesus, king of Lydia. 

Croesus'mistake 

Croesus wanted to make war on Persia, and so he asked the Delphic Oracle whether he 
would be successful. The oracle replied that if he attacked Persia, 'a great empire would be 
destroyed'. He took this as encouragement and went ahead with the war - only to discover 
that the empire intended by the oracle was his own. Croesus complained to Delphi that he 
had been misled, and was told by the priestess that it was his own responsibility: he should 
have followed up his first question by asking whose empire it was that would be destroyed. 
There is an implication in this and other stories that certain knowledge is impossible to 
achieve: there would always have been another question that Croesus had failed to ask. But 
in order to get as close as possible to the truth, you must engage in a dialogue with the 
oracle, not just obey its first response unquestioningly. That is what foreigners like 
Ethiopians do. The Athenians, on the other hand, when just before the battle of Salamis in 
the Persian wars they are told by the Delphic Oracle to 'flee to the ends of the earth', go 
back and ask for a 'gentler reply'. Herodotus credits the Greek victory at Salamis in large 
part to the Athenians for not being afraid of the first oracle. 

The fact that oracles and prophecies could be ambiguous and required interpretation made 
it easier for Herodotus and the Greeks to believe in prophecy. Just as with horoscopes 
today, if an oracle is so vague as to be able to refer to a number of different outcomes, then 



it is easier to think it has been fulfilled. Not all prophecies are equally 'clear' for Herodotus, 
however: some simply do not come true. But the fact that some prophecies prove to be 
duds does not appear to mean that all should be treated as duds. Some prophecies are true 
in a sense even if they are never fulfilled - in that they have conditions built into them. The 
Persian general Mardonius sees that his troops are anxious, and so asks them if they have 
been listening to rumours of a prophecy that the Persians 'would sack Delphi and be 
destroyed'. They reply that they had indeed heard this. He tells them not to worry: they had 
not sacked Delphi and so they would not be destroyed. 

Bribery and corruption 

Another way in which Herodotus appears at first to be sceptical of belief in oracles and 
prophecies is over their corruption. He is aware that prophecies are sometimes invented 
after the event that they are supposed to foretell. He is aware that priestesses were 
sometimes bribed in order to give politically convenient answers. He is also aware that 
collections of prophecies such as those of Bacis and Musaeus could be abused by the 
introduction of forgeries, or by their keeper presenting only those prophecies which are 
convenient to his cause. He tells the story, for example, of a prophet called Onomacritus, 
who, working for the exiled Athenian tyrant Hippias, helped to persuade the Persian king 
Xerxes to launch his campaign against Greece. 

And the Peisistratids ... worked upon him by means of Onomacritus of Athens, an 
oracle-monger , and the man who edited the prophecies of Musaeus. He was 
banished from Athens by Hipparchus, the son of Peisistratus, because he inserted into 
the writings of Musaeus a prophecy that the islands off Lemnos would one day 
disappear into the sea ... For this reason Hipparchus banished him, though till then 
they had been the closest of friends. Now, however, he went up to Susa with the sons 
of Peisistratus, and they talked very grandly of him to the King. He, for his part, 
whenever he was in the King's presence, repeated to him certain of the prophecies, 
and while he took care to pass over all that spoke of disaster to the barbarians 
presented the passages which promised them great success. It was fated, he said to 
Xerxes, that a Persian should bridge the Hellespont and march an army from Asia 
into Greece. 

None of these stories of belief seriously affects Herodotus' belief in oracles or prophecy: 
indeed his belief shines through them. When oracles are bribed, it is not the god who is held 
to be at fault, but the god's agent, the woman through whom the god speaks. In the case of 
Onomacritus too, Herodotus does not draw the conclusion that Onomacritus' collection of 
prophecies was bogus. Elsewhere he shows that he believes in the truth of the prophecies 
of Musaeus. Moreover, those that Onomacritus quotes to Xerxes, for example that it was 
fated for a Persian to bridge the Hellespont, were in fact fulfilled: Xerxes did bridge the 



Hellespont. Onomacritus just failed to mention what would happen to him afterwards. Such 
stories of corruption might actually have helped a Greek like Herodotus to believe in the 
fulfilment of oracles and prophecies. If you do not like an oracle, or if it has not obviously 
been fulfilled, you can condemn it as a forgery or as the result of bribery. 

Aristodicus' dilemma 

One final explanation for an unfulfilled or unwanted oracle is the belief that by doing 
something wrong yourself you invalidate the oracle. The best case of this is the story of 
Aristodicus of Cyme. (Cyme was a small town in Asia Minor.) A fugitive, a Lydian man called 
Pactyes, came to the Cymeans asking them for sanctuary from the Persian king Cyrus. This 
put the Cymeans in a difficult situation. To give sanctuary to such fugitives (or 'suppliants') 
was, for the Greeks, a religious duty. But Cyrus would obviously not take kindly to their 
sheltering his enemy. Were they to offend Cyrus or the gods? The Cymeans thought they 
would ask Apollo, the god of the oracle of Branchidae (near Miletus in Asia Minor), to decide 
the question for them. The Cymean messengers brought back the answer from the god that 
they should expel Pactyes. But Aristodicus, a rich Cymean, was puzzled: why would a god 
recommend that they do something irreligious? Had the messengers simply invented a 
convenient answer? So Aristodicus went on a second mission: 

The oracle, when questioned, gave the same answer as before, telling them to give 
up Pactyes to the Persians. But then Aristodicus. who was ready for this answer, 
began to go round the temple and to disturb all the nests of the young sparrows and 
other birds that he could find about the building. As he was doing this, a voice, it is 
said, came forth from the inner sanctuary, addressing Aristodicus in these words: 
'Most impious of men! What is that you are daring to do, tearing my suppliants away 
from my temple?' Aristodicus was at no loss for an answer but replied: '0 King! You 
are ready to protect your suppliants, but you are telling the Cvmeans to give up 
theirs.' 'Yes', the god replied. 7 do command it, so that, by committing an impiety, 
you may come to your end more quickly, and no more come here to consult my oracle 
about the surrender of suppliants. ' 

In short, because the Cymeans had asked a question of the god which they should not have 
asked, the god had lied to them. 

Economical with the truth 

How many other things could one do wrong to justify the god in lying? A large number, it 
seems. Before you consulted an oracle, you went through lengthy ritual preparations. 
Before Herodotus records the answer given to the Athenians which advised them to 'flee to 



the ends of the earth', he makes clear that the Athenians had done 'everything that was 
customary'. The implication appears to be that, had they omitted to do everything that was 
customary, this might have explained the frosty response that they received. Another story 
suggests that an oracle could be invalidated by an action which was quite irrelevant to the 
oracle. A Spartan named Dorieus set out to found a colony in Italy on the advice of the 
Delphic Oracle. On his way, however, he appears to have been sidetracked into an attack on 
the city of Sybaris. That is at any rate what the people of Sybaris, the Sybarites, claimed. 
Their greatest proof, according to Herodotus, was that Dorieus had died without managing 
to found his colony, for 'if he had not done anything contrary to the oracle, but had done 
only that which he was told to do', then he would have been successful. 

The Greeks, in short, had a range of explanations available for why some oracles were 
obviously not fulfilled: they may have misinterpreted them in the first place, the oracle of 
the prophet may have been corrupt; they themselves may have been at fault in some way; 
or, the final safety net, the oracle may simply have been a dud. Underlying all these 
explanations, however, was a willingness to believe in the truth and the fulfilment of 
prophecy. Though they had ways of countering the obvious objections to their beliefs (the 
fact that many prophets were charlatans, or that not all oracles came true), they would not 
have been concerned to justify their beliefs daily or suggest sceptical questions. Belief in 
prophecy was simply something natural, even rational. 

The best illustration of this is the story of the second (the 'gentler') response given to the 
Athenians before Salamis, the so-called 'Wooden Walls oracle'. The oracle advised them to 
take refuge behind the wooden walls. But what were these? Were they the fortifications of 
the Acropolis? Or were they in fact the ships of their fleet? The Athenian general 
Themistocles eventually convinced them that the walls were ships: the oracle spoke of the 
island of Salamis, near which the naval battle would be fought, as 'divine'. Would the oracle 
have called Salamis divine if thousands of Athenians were destined to die there? 

This debate took place in the democratic assembly of Athens. The meaning of an oracle was 
apparently just as reasonable a question for the assembly to wrestle with as any other. 
Herodotus makes this clear by going on to discuss an earlier achievement of Themistocles: 
'Themistocles had before this made another judgement which had been very opportune. For 
the Athenians, having a large sum of money in their treasury, the produce of their mines at 
Laureion, were about to share it out among the citizens ... when Themistocles persuaded 
them ... to use the money to build two hundred ships.' Herodotus sees this 'other 
judgement' on a question of how the Athenians should best spend their resources as no 
different in type from a judgement on the meaning of an oracle. 
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